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A Surplus Would Be Trawtél 


Many church trustees . . . point with pride to the fact that they have 
successfully reduced the over-all budget of the church. . . . They 
would be appalled at the statement that in a non-profit corporation 
such as the church, a deficit is embarrassing, but a surplus is tragic! 

. § The non-profit corporation, such as the church or institution, 
exists... for the sole purpose of rendering service. . . . Its financial 
aim should be to spend all the money it can obtain for its program. 

. § The financial statements of the church. . . should tell the reader 
exactly what progress the church has made toward its service goal 
during the given period. . . . § Let us assume that the local church 
prepares a budget that represents the congregation’s planned program 
for the ensuing year. This budget is displayed in connection with the 
church’s every member canvass, and pledges are obtained to cover the 
total amount needed. Generally, a church does not deliberately pro- 
vide for funds to be diverted to surplus at the year’s end. What, then, 
if the church does not use all the income pledged and the trustees 
vote to carry the excess as a contingency fund? They have violated 
the trust created between donor and church. The donor pledged his 
gift on the tacit assumption that the program evidenced by the budget 
would be carried out and that, in order for it to be carried out, the 
specific amount of the budget was needed. If a surplus results, either 
the program was not fully implemented or it was overpriced. In 
either event, a trust has been violated. Obviously a balanced budget 
or even a modest deficit would be preferable to such a situation. If 
a church finds more income than outgo for two years in succession, 
that church had better enlarge its program—including benevolences 
—or decrease its income. The church of Christ is faced with un- 
paralleled challenges and opportunities for service the world over and 
can little afford lazy funds that have been stored away to ward off a 
contingency that may never occur.—JOHN C. BRAMER, Jr., in 
Efficient Church Business Management, published by Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. (See also page 15.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Will God Permit Man’‘s Extinction? 





Malik’s Danse Macabre 


So Charles Malik (OvTLOOK, Oct. 9) is 
“not particularly worried that God is go- 
ing to allow the extinction of the human 
race, no matter how stupid and foolish 
man may be.” Yes, indeed, we’ve got God 
nailed down pretty nicely, haven’t we? 
Just because we say we “believe” in him, 
he’ll do whatever we ask, no matter how 
little we deserve it, Never mind about 
repentance; that’s all over and done with, 
and now we can do as we please. 

How many of us, I wonder, are taking 
refuge in this kind of smugness? I do 
not believe in a craven peace based on 
dancing to Khrushchev’s tune, but I can’t 
say that I am terribly fond of the stupen- 
dous danse macabre that Dr. Malik would 
fiddle us into. 

We are told that we should fear the 
death of the soul but not that of the body. 
I think we need to ask ourselves what 
this means in the present context. That 
Communism threatens the soul is obvious. 
Certainly none of us envy the Christian 
martyrs behind the Iron Curtain who have 
tough sledding in their witness for Christ. 
But Dr. Malik’s proposal would have us 
slaughter those brave Christians to save 
our own skins. He is not taking any 
chances with our precious souls: they will 
be dead as soon as we take aim at our 
Russian brethren. No need to wait and 
put them to the test as did the Christians 
of the Roman arenas. 

Let us win the Cold War if we can. But 
if worst comes to worst, let us not imagine 
that the God and Father of Jesus Christ 
is so fond of Americans that he would 
rubberstamp the ultimate sin of mass de- 
struction. Even in this so-called modern 
age, there is no salvation for the unre- 
pentant; and I, for one, cannot see how 
to bless as we bomb, While there is still 
time, we Christians should be trying to 
develop nonviolent ways for defending our 
freedom. If we don’t, we shall have no one 
to blame but ourselves if we lose it with- 
out nuclear war. If we lose it in nuclear 
war, we shall lose everything else as well. 

WitttAmM RopertT MILLER. 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Centennial Lamentation 


Dr. C. R. Slider, author of “A Centen- 
nial Lamentation” (OuTLOoK, Oct. 9), may 
well be challenged in his objections to the 
Centennial. He views the magnificent 
landscape of American Presbyterianism, 
but does not see the deep chasms where 
tumble the turbulent waters of realism 
He sees the full sweep of far horizons and 
fails to comprehend that the highway to 
the point where sky and earth meet lies 
in the vitality that comes from the soil 
in which Presbyterianism has been nur- 
tured from the days of its codification by 
Calvin and made a dynamic part of the 
church of the living God. 

“To point the church forward” is not 
“anchoring this commemoration to this 
specific date in the past’’—it is the mass- 
ing of the Presbyterian tradition, policies, 
techniques, and inherent practices based 
upon belief for a contribution in the ad- 
vance of the church. We accept the dona- 
tions of the Covenanters, of the work of 
the Huguenots, of the founding fathers 
Makemie, Tennants, Davies, and Alexan- 
der, of the directive work of Calvin, Knox, 


Hodge, Dabney, and McMillan, of the 
problems and solutions of the “Old Side 
and New Side” and the “New School and 
Old School.” All things Presbyterian are 
ours. Now we rededicate ourselves for the 
challenge of the new century—we reaffirm 
our membership in “The Company of the 
Committed,” as Dr. Trueblood terms it. 
May our contribution to the on-going proc- 
esses of the Kingdom be energized by an 


awareness of our heritage and a con- 
sciousness of our mission. 
True it is, as Dr. Slider states, “Our 


nation needs and deserves a united Pres- 
byterianism,” but while organic union is 
not at present a reality, there is no deny- 
ing that the Presbyterian forces are much 
closer in fellowship of worship and serv- 
ice than ever before in our national his- 
tory. “All one body we” is true in spirit 
and co-operation. May our hearts and 
mind move forward on the trail God has 
blazed and await the proclamation of the 
Tomorrow. 
Lexington, Va. Grorce West DIEHL. 

Richard Slider’s “Centennial Lamenta- 
tion” is the most significant statement on 
the Centennial that has been published. 
If we must celebrate the Centennial, this 
lamentation is the most appropriate way 
to do it. 

Congratulations to Tue OvuriooK for 
having the courage to publish this unpopu- 
lar but truthful testimony. 
Charlottesville, Va. Jan W. OWEN. 


Charles Richard Slider is right. He’s 
right on all three points. We too feel the 
lamentations. 

J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 
Mangum, Oklahoma. 


Your Oct. 9 issue is excellent all the 
way through. Will copies of Dr. Slider’s 
Centennial address be available? 

Miami Shores, Fla, J. CALVIN Rose. 


NOTE—The Slider sermon is available 
here at $2 per 100; minimum, 25 for 50¢. 
Let it not be overlooked, however, that many 
good things appearing in THE OUTLOOK are 
not provided as reprints, which makes it all 
the more important to multiply subscribers, 
since 

“Weekly Readers Have an Advantage.” 


Opposes the U. N. 

Since United Nations Day is observed 
this month, I feel that it is appropriate to 
ask, Will the United Nations be an instru- 
ment of peace or an instrument of Com- 
munist expansion? When it came into be- 
ing some 250 million people lived under 
Communism, and after 15 years the num- 
ber has grown to nearly a billion, 

In the Council of the United Nations 
Russia is able to veto anything that is not 
to her liking, and has exercised the veto 
about 100 times. In the UN Assembly we 
have only one vote out of 100, but Russia 
has three votes to start with, plus all 
of those of the satellite countries, and she 
expects to add the votes of Outer Mon- 
golia and Red China in the near future. 
Also, by her extensive and effective propa- 
ganda, threats and pressure, she is able 
to sway most of the so-called “neutral” 
countries, so that we can be left in a help- 
less minority. (Editorial, page 8.) 


The secretary of the Military Staff Com. 
mittee of the Security Council of the UN 
has always been a Communist, and in the 
Korean War we saw how that worked. 
Everything that we did or planned wag 
immediately known to the Communists, 
for all plans had to go through Commu. 
nist hands, and our hands were tied. We 
could sacrifice the lives of our young mep 
and billions of dollars, but we couldn't 
win. 

Now if we will just disarm, and aid 
in the arming of the United Nations, as 
is being advocated, the Communists could 
complete their domination of the world, 
and the situation foreseen and described 
in the John Franklin Letters could be 
realized. 

Since the United Nations has the power 
to tax by putting assessments upon mem- 
ber nations, which she could then enforce 
by arms, there would be nothing to pre. 
vent the Communist-dominated nations 
from stripping us of our wealth and 
bringing us down to the level of the 
“have-not” nations by means of destruc. 
tive taxation, so that we would not only 
be poor but helpless. 

In view of the above it seems to be 
pretty clear that the United Nations could 
destroy us—especially if we repeal the 
Connolly Reservation, and do not adopt 
a Bricker Amendment and other safe 
guards. And once the United Nations is 
sufficiently armed, and the United States 
disarmed, they could prevent our seceding 
from the UN by force of arms, just as the 
Federal Government or this country pre 
vented the Southern States from seceding 
100 years ago, for history repeats. 
Greenville, S. C. Wo. C. CUMMING. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


Yes, I found it and in the most un- 
expected place. The place—a little Mon- 
tana town of rugged individualists. To 
be more specific, above the Chevy garage 
on the second floor of a large old build- 
ing. How did I discover this modern 
gold—absolute security? I heard hens 
cackling while I was waiting for my car 
to be repaired! Upstairs I went and 
found them and it. 

There were several hundred of the 
girls. They were in wooden boxes or 
laying pens three feet by five; about 25 
to the cell, or rather pen, or rather box. 
Their feet never touched earth; they stood 
between the sky and the soil, on wire. At 
five months they were elected to lay. They 
never had to pull a worm or chase a 
grasshopper or dodge a hawk. In front 
of them was all the food they could eat. 
Behind them, when they exercised their 
liberty and turned around was fresh 
water. When they laid, the egg rolled out 
to be picked up and graded. They ate 
and drank and laid (or refused to) and 
cackled. The only male about was the 
caretaker. At eighteen months they were 
sold to the butcher and younger hens took 
their secure places. Yes, their neck and 
tail feathers were frayed and they never 
saw the sun rise or set and the whole 
place smelled fowl and foul, but they 
had it: perfect security. 
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’ NEWS ROUND-UP 





e Kurt Scwarr, chairman of the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID), who was recently ex- 
pelled from East Berlin by the Commu- 
nist authorities, declared recently that the 
people of East Germany are going 
through a period of “unprecedented mis- 
ery,” and are turning to the church as 
the only source of comfort and hope... . 
e THE MertuHopisr CHurcH (USA) 
now has 10,046,293 members. Southern 
Baptists are second in rank with 9,731,- 
591.... @ THE FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION refused a three-year 
renewal of license to radio station 
WHOL, Allentown, Pa., giving it only a 
one-year contingent renewal, because it 
devoted less than half the time to reli- 
gious broadcasts which its program for- 
mat had originally proposed. It also 
failed to present any agricultural or edu- 
cational programs. e THE NEW 
Conwell School of Theology has opened 
on the Temple University campus in Phil- 
adelphia a year later than was planned. 
Presbyterian Aaron E. Gast is the dean. 
There are fourteen in the entering class. 

; e THE TENNESSEE BOARD OF 
EQUALIZATION has ruled that the Meth- 
odist Publishing House in Nashville is 
tax exempt, reversing a previous decision 
because of clarification of the Publishing 
House’s non-religious activities... . THE 
BURMESE PARLIAMENT has voted a con- 
stitutional amendment over the strong 
opposition of Buddhist clergy, guarantee- 
ing the right to preach to all religious 
groups in Burma. e THE WORLD’S 
POPULATION has grown faster than its 
food output this year, according to the 
UN’s Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Excluding mainland China, the 
food increase was 1%, the estimated pop- 
ulation growth 1.6%. e THE AN- 
GLICAN BisHop-E ect of Johannesburg, 
Leslie Edward Stradling, made it clear 
upon his arrival in South Africa that he 
is not in favor of the government’s 
apartheid policy. He said he is not look- 
ing for a fight but will feel free to criti- 
cize when moral principles are involved. 
His predecessor, Richard Ambrose Reeves, 
was forced to leave South Africa because 
of his firm stand against the govern- 
ment....@ THE U. S. SUPREME CouRT 
has refused to rehear its decisions of last 
June upholding the constitutionality of 
Sunday closing laws and denying the 
claim of Orthodox Jewish merchants that 


Australian Bishops See 
Obedience as Key to Peace 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA (RNS) — The 
world faces a “real possibility” of a nu- 
clear war because the people of the West 
and East “have consciously or uncon- 
sciously rejected God’s commandments,” 
the 28 Anglican archbishops and bishops 
in Australia declared in a statement is- 
sued at their annual meeting. 

They stressed that both the church and 
history have generally taught that world 
peace results only “from obedience to the 
rules of life laid down by God.” 

The bishops rejected the contention that 
the only “terrible alternatives” facing 
mankind are atomic war or the “surren- 
der of that freedom of mind and spirit 
for which multitudes of our fellowmen 
have laid down their lives.” 

Calling for a “negotiated peace,” they 
urged world leaders to “stand resolute” 
on this goal in order to “strengthen its 
possibility.” 

In a comment on state aid to church 
schools, the statement noted that public 
schools “provide free and universal edu- 
cation for all and give churches the right 
to instruct children in the Christian faith 
at certain specified times.” 

While state aid to religious schools 
would stimulate the establishment of more 
such schools, the bishops said, it could 
also cause “the breakdown of the public 
school system and deepen divisions in the 
community.” 

Since such a development “would be 
disastrous,” church schools should receive 
state aid “only when the citizens demand 
it by a large majority,” the statement 
said, adding: “We believe that there 
should be consultation between the re- 
spective governments and the other parties 
concerned about capital aid to church 
schools, provided that educational stand- 
ards are safeguarded.” 


World Community Under 
Law Is Urged by NCC 


New York (rNs)—Christians must 
help to build a world community gov- 
erned by law if mankind is to survive, 
the National Council of Churches’ World 
Order Sunday message declares. 

To be read in churches throughout the 


‘ 





such laws violate religious freedom. It 
also refused to review its decision that it 
could not rule on the constitutionality of 
Connecticut’s law against birth control 
information because the law has become 
a “dead letter” for want of enforcement. 


U. C. W.—Miami Beach 


Van Dusen Calls for 
Christian Unity 


Miami BeacuH, Fria. (rNs)—Chris- 
tians throughout the world were urged 
here to break down the barriers which 
separate them so the united voice of 
Christianity can speak out effectively in 
an attempt to prevent a devastating nu- 
clear war. 

Speaking to the ninth National As- 
sembly of United Church Women, Henry 
P. Van Dusen, president of Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, said “To- 
day’s world is simply too strong for a 
divided church.” 

At the assembly’s opening session some 
2,000 delegates representing 12,000,000 
Protestant and Orthodox church women 
also heard a message from President 
Kennedy in which he called their “en- 
lightened and constructive leadership” a 
“vital contribution to world peace and 
progress.” 

“The work of United Church Women 
on the new frontiers of human rights, 
economic growth and universal educa- 
tion, at home and in other parts of the 
world, has become increasingly important 
in these days of tension and crisis,” the 
President’s message said. 

United Church Women is a general 
department of the National Council of 
Churches. 

In his speech, Dr. Van Dusen said 
Christianity proved impotent in prevent- 
ing two world wars in this century and 
gives little promise of playing a more 
decisive role in heading off a third, and 
perhaps final, war. 

Individual congregations and individ- 
ual denominations are ineffective in meet- 
ing either community-wide or world-wide 
problems, the educator said. 

Despite an increasing number of ef- 
forts toward Christian unity, nothing like 
a united church has been created yet, he 
said. 

Dr. Van Dusen said a truly united 
“World Church” is needed in today’s 
world ‘‘which threatens to break to pieces 
under our very eyes.” (Con’t, next page.) 








nation, the message stresses the “urgent 
necessity” of a “growing system of law, 
courts and international institutions for 
peaceful settlement and change.” 
“Within the framework of the United 
Nations or closely allied to it, Christians 
should help build, as rapidly as possible, 
a body of world law and effective inter- 
national courts,” the message says. 








Attack on Discrimination 


A nationwide, interdenominational at- 
tack on racial discrimination in churches 
and communities was launched at the as- 
sembly. 

Inviting 12,000,000 and 
Orthodox church denom- 
inations to join in a three-year program 
to break down racial barriers, the UCW 
set in motion what is believed to be the 
first large-scale united effort of the de- 
nominations to meet this problem. 

Church women who accept the invita- 
tion to participate in the program will 
work to end segregation in their local 
churches, local councils of church women, 
and in their communities. 

In a speech following the announce- 
ment of the program Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, assistant secretary of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, hailed it as “most 
exciting” and a “major opportunity” for 
the church women to “contribute to the 
everlasting freedom of our country. . .” 

The women’s organizations of nine 
denominations (including Presbyterians, 
U.S., and UPUSA) have already agreed 
to participate in the program, and 10 
more groups are considering the invita- 
tion. Methodist women who originated 
the project idea have already started their 
programs which will serve as an example 
for the other groups 


Protestant 
women in 33 


Announcing the program called “‘As- 
signment: RACE, 1961-64” Mrs. David 
I). Baker of New York told some 2,000 
delegates gathered here that the project 
is to be financed in part by a grant of 
$66,000 from the Field Foundation. Mrs. 
Baker is general director of 


UCW. 


associate 


U. N. Support 

Resolutions calling for a strong United 
Nations Secretary General, renewed dis- 
armament efforts, and investment in un- 
derdeveloped countries of capital con- 
trolled by church women were adopted by 
the assembly. 

In the resolution on the United Na- 
tions, the UCW said that “anarchy on 
the international level threatens the sur- 
vival of mankind.” 

rhe resolution urged U.S. delegates to 
the U.N. to “stand firm” in supporting 
the authority of the office of Secretary 
General as it is outlined in the charter. 
It also recommended that local councils 
oof church women accelerate their study 
of the U.N. and promote programs that 
will increase the sense of world 
munity. 


com- 


Turning to disarmament, the women 
called for “a firm declaration by the 
U. S. Congress that general and com- 
plete disarmament under U.N. supervi- 
sion and control be a basic goal of U.S. 
foreign policy.” 

Other measures suggested were a large- 
scale government effort to seek solutions 
to the domestic economic problems which 


4 


would result from disarmament and an 
international agreement, within the U.N. 
framework and with adequate inspection 
and safeguards, to end nuclear tests. 

On economic development, the UCW 
called attention to “the dangerous ten- 
sions created as the gap widens between 
the less developed and the more devel- 
oped nations.” 

The 


who 


“ 


resolution urged ‘‘churchwomen 
control funds for investment pur- 
poses” to invest this money in less de- 
veloped countries “under adequate con- 
trols by the receiving countries.” 

It also suggested more long-term de- 
velopment assistance through the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
and supported such measures as recipro- 
cal trade agreements and adjustment of 
trade barriers, which would make it pos- 
sible for developing countries to sell 
their products in world markets. 


President Lauds Plans 
For Washington Center 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS) — Leaders 
of the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, called on President John F. Ken- 
nedy at the White House here to tell him 
of plans to build a multi-million dollar 
National Presbyterian Church and Center 
in the nation’s capital. 

The President lauded the Presbyterian 
leaders for the contribution they are mak- 
ing to a religious emphasis in the nation 
and spoke briefly of the relation of Amer- 
ica’s religious faith to its national pur- 
pose. 

Former President Dwight D. Ejisen- 

hower also spoke to the Presbyterian 
leaders at a later session, motoring to 
Washington from Gettysburg to address 
the 80 ministers and 50 laymen who were 
attending a two-day conference of the 
sponsors and associates of the National 
Presbyterian Center. He, too, stressed the 
role of religion in the national life of 
America. ; 
The former president, who attended 
the National Presbyterian church while 
in office, is honorary chairman of the 
sponsors’ committee. 


Four Other Presbyterians 

President Kennedy invited four Pres- 
byterian laymen who serve on the Na- 
tional Security Council to join him in 
greeting the Presbyterian delegation. 
They were Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, 
Undersecretary of Defense Roswell Gil- 
patric, and Director Allen Dulles of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. They were 
preparing to join the President in a con- 
ference with Gen. Lauris Norstad, com- 
mander in chief of NATO forces. 

Following the visit with President Ken- 
nedy, the Presbyterian leaders visited the 
United States Supreme Court, where Jus- 


tice Tom C. Clark, a trustee of the Na. 
tional Presbyterian church, addressed 
them. 

During a dinner meeting publisher 
Henry R. Luce and Paul A. Wolfe, pas. 
tor of New York’s Brick Presbyterian 
Church, co-chairman of the sponsor's 
committee, discussed plans for the center, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk 
of the General Assembly, also spoke. 


Church and Offices 

The National Presbyterian Center, 
which will incorporate a new edifice for 
the National Presbyterian Church, to- 
gether with offices for various church 
agencies and an auditorium for major 
assemblies, will be erected on a 16-acre 
tract on Massachusetts Avenue between 
Washington Cathedral (Episcopal) and 
American University (Methodist). 

The tract is adjacent to a site on which 
the Methodist Board of Christian Social 
Concerns and other Methodist agencies 
are planning a major center of that de- 
nomination’s on which Baptist agencies 
may build a future headquarters. 

Purchase of the Presbyterian tract at 
a cost of $2,189,000 is expected to be 
completed this year. 


Congo Pastors 
Visiting U.S.A. 


Three pastors from the Congo are cur- 
rently visiting this country on a two- 
month tour of study under auspices of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World 
Missions. They are Pastors Bakatushiha 
Pierre of Luluabourg, Mukeba Andre of 
Bakwanga, and Tshisungu Daniel of 
Ludondai. 

They will not be able to accept en- 
gagements at other than cities on the 
scheduled itinerary which follows: 
Kingsville, 

Nov. 27-30 
Austin, Nov. 30- 


Washington, 
Oct. 20-28 
Richmond, Oct. 28- 


Nov. 4 Dec, 2 
Nashville, Nov. 4-9 Dallas, Dec. 2-5 
Chattanooga, Nashviile, Dec. 5-7 


Nov. 9-13 

Atlanta, Nov. 13-21 
Tuscaloosa, 

Nov. 21-23 
Houston, Nov. 23-27 


GAINS NOTED IN 
9 MONTHS REPORT 


Senevolences acknowledged by Presby- 
terian, U. S., agencies for nine months, 
as of Sept. 30, with all boards showing 
substantial gains, are as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND Rewer (Atlanta), $204, 
001 (last year, same time, $191,623); 40.% 
of the budget (last year, 37.6%). 

CurIsTIAN Epvucation (Richmond), 
$297,419 ($288,424); 32.6% (32.4%). 

Cuvurcu Extension (Atlanta), $647,163 
($635,487); 34% (34.8%). 


Louisville, 

Dec. 7-11 
New York, Dec. 11- 
departure 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $504,581 
($475,459); 33.4%; (32.4%); INTER- 


CHURCH AGENCIES, $10,133 ($9,598); 38% 
(40.6%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,630,041 
($2,552,725); 57.1% (56.3%). 
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e@ A look at some of the strengthening traditions. 


John Calvin and His Heritage for Today 


ALVIN BELONGED to the second 

generation of Reformers. He came 
to the fore at a time when a resurgent 
and aggressive Roman Catholicism 
threatened to wipe a weak, divided and 
struggling Protestantism from the face of 
the earth. 

It was he, more than any other, who 
organized, saved, and extended the Ref- 
ormation. He also founded an enduring 
church—the Reformed Church, as it is 
termed on the Continent of Europe, the 
Presbyterian Church, as it came to be 
known in English-speaking lands. We 
Presbyterians in the U.S.A. are apt to 
develop something of an inferiority com- 
plex in the presence of so many Baptists 
and Methodists. It may help us to re- 
member that the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding 
the Presbyterian Order includes in its 
membership 75 churches in 49 countries, 
with adherents numbering approximately 
50 millions. Next to the Lutherans, who 
compose a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in Germany and in the Scandinavian 
countries, the largest family of Protes- 
tants in the world is that of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches. When we 
recall that all children who are baptized 
in Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are counted as members of the Lu- 
theran churches, even though the great 
majority of the population take little in- 
terest in the church, it may well be that 
the Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
enroll the largest number of actual, as 
wer against purely nominal, members. 
Certainly we are the most widely dis- 
persed family of Protestants in the world 
today. 


An Enduring Church 


Calvin founded a great and an endur- 
ing church; he also left his stamp upon 
Protestantism as a whole in many lands 


By ERNEST T. THOMPSON 


—including Switzerland, France, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and the United States of America. Let 
me illustrate very briefly. In 1776, in the 
13 colonies soon to becomes the United 
States of America, there were four major 
religious bodies — Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Anglicans. 
Every other religious body was tiny in 
comparison. And each of the big four 
was predominantly Calvinistic in its the- 
ology. It was Calvinism, quite clearly, 
that laid the religious foundations of 
America. “His religious influence upon 
the Anglo-Saxon race in both continents,” 
says Philip Schaff, “is greater than that 
of any native Englishman, and continues 
to this day. . . . The impression he made 
on the Swiss, French, Dutch and espe- 
cially on the Anglo-Saxon race in Great 
Britain and America can never be 
erased.” 

Calvin organized, saved, and extended 
the Reformation. He founded a great 
and enduring church. He left his stamp 
upon Protestantism in many lands, and 
especially our own. He also inspired, in 
part, modern democracy, modern educa- 
tion and, it may be, modern capitalism. 


America’s Founder? 

He inspired in part modern democracy. 
Some historians would go further. Ranke, 
the German historian, says that John 
Calvin was the virtual founder of Amer- 
ica. In his history of the Reformation 
D’Aubigne says that Calvin was the 
founder of the greatest of republics; Mot- 
ley says that Calvinists founded the com- 
monwealths of England, of Holland and 
of America. As an article in Appleton’s 
American Encyclopedia reminds us: 


“Calvin’s system of doctrine and polity 





Calvin was born in Noyon, France. 


his heritage for today. 


inary in Virginia. 
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About the Article 


In recent years Presbyterians around the world have been reminded of their 
traditions, with significant anniversaries: 
In 1559, the definitive edition of his 
great work, the Institutes of the Christian Religion, was published. 
same year, the first institution of higher education under Reformed auspices 
was founded; and Presbyterian government, under his leadership, found its 
first national expression in the organization of the Reformed (Huguenot) 
Church of France. In 1560 the Presbyterian Church of Scotland was organ- 
ized by John Knox, a disciple and friend of Calvin. All these notable re- 
minders have made it more important than ever to consider John Calvin and 


Dr. Thompson, who has written this article, appearing in three installments, 
is our co-editor, and professor of church history at Union Theological Sem- 


(2) How was Calvin’s influence exerted? (3) What 
obligations does this heritage impose today? 


400 and 450 years. In 1509, John 
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has shaped more minds and entered into 
more nations than that of any other Re- 
former. In every land it made men strong 
against the attempted interference of the 
secular power with the rights of Chris- 
tians. It gave courage to the Huguenots; 
it shaped the theology of the Palatinate; 
it prepared the Dutch for the heroic de- 
fense of their national rights; it has con- 
trolled Scotland to the present hour; it 
formed the Puritanism of England; it has 
been the basis of the New England char- 
acter; and everywhere it has led the way 
in practical reforms.” 

In his monumental work on Democracy 
and the Churches James Hastings Nich- 
ols makes it abundantly clear that the 
moral dynamic of modern, liberal de- 
mocracy, as we value it in America, was 
the creation of one very specific Protes- 
tant ethical tradition, that is, Calvinism, 
and that, with a few minor exceptions it 
was the peculiar product of that single 
tradition. Calvinism, of course, is far 
more comprehensive than Presbyterian- 
ism. It includes, indeed, all churches in 
the Puritan tradition—Baptist, Congre- 
gationalist, and other sects, as well as 
Presbyterians. As Dr. Nichols points out 
in the conclusion of his work, “Liberal 
democracy was positively molded and in- 
formed by Puritan Protestantism [that 
is, Calvinism]; egalitarian and illiberal 
democracy [as manifested in Fascism and 
Communism, on the other hand] crystal- 
ized out of the conflict with illiberal ec- 
clesiasticism [as manifested, for example, 
in Roman Catholicism]. Three hundred 
years of Western civilization down to the 
middle of the 20th century,” he indicates, 
“have witnessed only minor and tem- 
porary deviations from this prevailing 
pattern of correlations.” 


Public Education 

Calvin, I say, inspired in part modern 
democracy; he also inspired in part mod- 
ern education. Bancroft, the American 
historian, goes further and calls him out- 
and-out the father of popular education; 
the inventor of the system of free schools. 
Certainly the impetus he gave to popular 
education from primary schools through 
college and university continued in every 
land into which Calvinism came. It was 
in Presbyterian Scotland that the first 
scheme of universal free public education 
for an entire nation was espoused. The 
greed of the nobles prevented its execu- 
tion, but the ideal has continued to in- 
spire the Scots until the present day. It 
was in Calvinistic New England that the 
scheme first began to be realized. And 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, be- 
tween them, did far more for education 
and particularly for higher education in 
early America than all other groups, reli- 
gious or secular. As a matter of fact, 
Presbyterianism dominated higher educa- 
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@ The Chicago Report (2) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


(Continued from last week) 

This, then, was the controlling motif 
of the Reformation gospel, not that men 
through fear sought to make things right 
with God, nor yet that religion gave men 
access to the resources of divine power, 
but that God loves the sinner and seeks 
to save him for a life of true community 
with God himself and with other men. 
Insofar as there was anything unique or 
distinctive about the Presbyterian-Re- 
formed churches in the Reformation it 
was the consistency with which these 
churches sought to reorient everything in 
accordance with this basic insight into the 
meaning of the gospel. The stress, there- 
fore, was placed upon the wonder that 
God loves, that God forgives, that God 
that God reconciles, that God’s 
love is endless, boundless, incomprehen- 
sible—yet real, and now is offered to us. 
Why then bother about what man does 
in religion? Man has only one thing to 
do: Come and be reconciled: Come into 
true community with God and fellow- 
men. We sometimes think these early Cal- 
vinists, or Puritans, or Presbyterians, 
were rather narrow and stunted. To them, 
however, the wonder that God actually 
loved them, and forgave them, restored 
them to rightful place as his sons, this 
Good News, this gospel, made everything 
else seem secondary. What else did 1 
John 4:10 mean, “In this is love, not 
~ Copyright © by the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, 1961. Prepared by James Hastings 
Nichols and Leonard J. Trinterud. The re- 
port is offered at $1 per copy at the presby- 


tery’s office, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, 
ill. Another section appears here next week 


CALVIN HERITAGE 
(Continued from page 5) 
tion in most southern and western states 
until about 1840, when other religious 
bodies, first, and then the state began to 
assume responsibility. 

Calvin inspired in part both modern 
democracy and also modern education; 
according to some historians he also in- 
spired in part at least modern capitalism. 
The thesis may be disputed. But it is a 
fact that modern capitalism had its rise 
in Calvinistic lands. And while Calvin 
cannot be held directly responsible, he 
was more realistic in his thinking than 
other Reformers. He emphasized more 
than Luther the importance of serving 
God in one’s own vocation. And by the 
discipline which he introduced, and by 
the emphasis he put on the economic vir- 
tues, honesty, industry, frugality, as well 
as by his doctrine of vocation, it may well 
be that he helped to develop the spirit 
out of which our modern economic order 
has developed. 

Part 2 next week 


seeks, 


that we loved God but that he loved us 
and sent his Son to be the expiation for 
our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we also ought to love one another.” Or 
Paul’s excellent statement in 2 Cor. 5:18- 
21, “And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the ministry 
of reconciliation; To wit, that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation. Now then we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
For he hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” 


“Reformed” Pattern 

When ideas such as these began to lay 
hold on men’s minds Calvinists, Puritans, 
Presbyterians, found it hard not to keep 
them dominant. And so what we know 
as the Presbyterian, Puritan, Reformed, 
or Calvinistic pattern of Christian faith 
and life grew up. For short, let us call 
it the “Reformed” pattern, since they 
themselves preferred that name. Theirs 
was not a new gospel. These men were 
intent on “reforming” church teaching 
and living, in accordance with the one 
and only gospel. 

What did such a faith do to the wor- 
ship of the Reformed churches? Our 
English word “worship” is an oddity in 
itself. It has no counterpart in either 
Hebrew or Greek, nor does the Latin, 
or any of the modern European lan- 
guages have a word like it. The Biblical 
words, Hebrew and Greek, and the Latin 
and European terms for that which takes 
place in the Christian church center 
largely around the concepts of “service,” 
“prayer,” “thanksgiving.” “Worship” 
comes from “worthship” in older English. 
We usually define the verb “worship” as 
“Showing forth the worth of God.” 

We ought to ask ourselves, however, in 
all candor, what is the real point in that 
which the Christian community does 
when it gathers together under the prom- 
ise of God’s presence among them. To 
put it bluntly, is it truly God’s greatest 
desire that we should seek to add to his 
glory, power, holiness, goodness or the 
like, by our ritual acts of motion, word 
and music? The prophet Micah was a 
rather rough-spoken soul at times, yet the 
Reformers felt he had the real issue in 
sight when he asked, ‘‘Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come be- 
fore him with burnt offerings, with calves 
of a year old? Will the Lord he pleased 


with thousands of rams, or with ten thou. 
sands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with God?” (Micah 
6 :6-8.) 

Ritual has its place in all true worship, 
But, its place is functional, and its func. 
tion is to do something to and for men, 
not something to and for God. If we 
come together as a Christian community 
“to show forth the worth of God” that 
can only mean that we come together to 
learn for ourselves and for our neighbors 
just what kind of God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is. And we learn what 
kind of God he is by learning of Jesus 
Christ who is the supreme revelation of 
the Father. We “show forth the worth 
of God” when we make plain for our- 
selves and for our neighbor what it means 
to enter into true community with God 
and neighbor through Jesus Christ. God 
the Father does not want incense, loud 
noise and long Latin words. He wants 
sons and daughters, and a world which 
lives with him in true community. At 
least, that was what the Reformers un- 
derstood the teaching of Christ and the 
preaching of the prophets and the apos- 
tles to mean. And so, they “reformed” 
the worship of the church. 

Worship, or “the service of God” as 
the Reformers called it, had for these 
Reformers two foci: the proclamation of 
this great good news of the gospel of God, 
and the receiving of the grace of God 
with joyful thanksgiving by the assem- 
bled community. God gives, offers, and 
man receives. When the minister preached 
he was not just airing a few good or bad 
ideas. He was “in Christ’s stead” plead- 
ing “be ye reconciled to God” (1 Cor. 
5:18-21). He was then and there literally 
seeking to reconcile to God those men and 
women and children now before him. 
And they and he believed that God 
worked in just that way. People become 
children of God when and as they re- 
ceive the good news that God actually 
meant “them’’ when he sent Jesus to be 
the Redeemer of Men. 

Offering and receiving were the two 
foci in worship. The grace of God, that 
is, the favor of God, was literally offered 
to men, and they literally received it. The 
Supper was for them the most dramatic 
way of receiving as a community the 
favor of God, their adoption as his chil- 
dren. God was not reconciling them as 
isolated individuals, but as a family, the 
new community in Christ. Hence the com- 
munal, or corporate, receiving of the of- 
fered grace and favor of God in the 
Lord’s Supper seemed to these Reformers 
rightfully to come at the conclusion of 
the Sunday morning service in which the 
gospel had been set forth, and the will 
of God for man’s life made plain. 
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The first All-Africa Conference on Christian Literature held during the 
summer brought 90 delegates from 20 countries south of the Sahara to 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, where the following message was issued. 


To the Churches of Africa 


Greetings: 


E ARE LIVING in a new day 

with opportunities and challenges 
which affect each individual and nation. 
The Church of God is called to proclaim 
the gospel of peace. 

In this vast continent, there are an es- 
timated 240 million people, of whom 35 
million are Christian, 86 million Muslim, 
75 million associated with other religions. 
The remaining 44 million are in the no- 
man’s-land of “no religion” or material- 
ism. Clearly here is a challenge to the 
Christian Church in Africa to draw the 
75 million into the Christian circle, to 
evangelize those already lost to material- 
ism, to seek to communicate the gospel to 
the followers of Islam, and to strengthen 
the millions who claim allegiance to 
Christ. 

Our task, therefore, is to offer Christ 
to the people of Africa, the Christ who 
is both personal Savior and the Redeem- 
er of society. Christ becomes known 
through the witness of individual lives, 
through the written and spoken word. 


Indispensable Aids 


We, the members of this first All- 
Africa Conference on Christian Litera- 
ture and Audio-Visual Aids, are deeply 
aware that our communication together 
has been of God. We have been reminded 
that “In the beginning was the Word,” 
the Son of God through whom God re- 
vealed himself. As the Word became flesh 
in order to glorify the Father, so we his 
disciples are called to witness to his glory 
through our lives and our words. We 
dedicate ourselves to the command, “Go 
and tell.’”’ We believe that in our time 
literature and audio-visual materials are 
indispensable aids to spiritual growth and 
evangelism. 

We are aware of the special difficulties 
for widespread communication in Africa. 
Eight hundred languages create a maze 
of linguistic problems. Narrow loyalties 
deny the fellowship of peoples. Vast dis- 
tances, difficult travel, and always the 
lack of personnel combine to make Africa 
a challenge to the church. 

Yet the gospel must be preached in 
these days of uncertainty and challenge. 
We cannot postpone our witness through 
literature and audio-visual aids until all 
is peace and quiet. In the new nations, 
Christians, now as in past centuries, must 
be the conscience of society and the na- 
tion. Christian literature can help the 
church play its role with voluntary agen- 
cies and governments as new projects are 
initiated which affect many aspects of 
life. 

We appeal to the churches in Africa to 
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give to Christian literature a place simi- 
lar to pastoral, educational, and medical 
work. We challenge young people to con- 
sider written and audio-visual communi- 
cation as Christian vocations. We urge 
the churches to observe a Literature Sun- 
day every year, to encourage the work 
of book-stewards for their congregations 
and to discover talented young writers 
for the church. We appeal to church 
members to support Christian periodicals, 
and to aim at a target of a Christian 
periodical in every Christian home. 

Every stage of communication is our 
concern, and we call every Christian in 
Africa to active proclamation of the Good 
News. As Christians we must work to 
make the Bible an open book to all men. 
Where illiteracy closes all reading to mil- 
lions, the church must first of all strive 
to teach its members to read the Bible. 
Other literature must be prepared to guide 
Christians in their personal lives and as 
citizens in the new society. 


Changing Continent 


Every Christian should also feel the 
importance of making Christ known in 
our rapidly-changing Africa. We pro- 
pose the production of a great volume of 
literature to help meet this need. Our 
ideal is a literature written directly in 
African languages by African authors. 
Films and radio must also carry the gos- 
pel as widely as possible. 

It is the conviction of the conference 
that the task is too great for individual 
effort. We have been drawn together in 
fellowship in these days. We, 90 Chris- 
tians, came from 20 countries in Africa 
and from Asia, Europe and North Amer- 
ica. We represent 23 denominational 
backgrounds. Yet we have recognized 
our oneness in Christ, and we have been 
led to plan for many types of literature 
and audio-visual communication in which 
all can join. 

Therefore, we earnestly call upon every 
Christian of the churches of Africa and 
overseas to become one in prayer that the 
gospel may be communicated and ac- 
cepted in every country. We invite all 
Christians to a closer fellowship with 
God and each other, so that through such 
fellowship his will may be done by an 
obedient people. 





JOHN CALVIN SAID IT... 


“Here, therefore, let us stand fast: 
our life shall best conform to God’s will 
and the prescription of the law when it 
is in every respect most fruitful for our 
brethren.”—CALVIN, Institutes, 2.8.54 








CAMPUS NEWS 


51 Knoxville Students Jailed 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Fifty-one 
Negro students from Knoxville College, 
a United Presbyterian school here, were 
arrested for picketing two white motion 
picture theaters in a peaceful protest 
against their segregation policies. 

They refused to post bond and were 
sent to the city jail where some of the 
youths quietly sang Negro spirituals. 

Police who arrested the students com- 
plained that the mass picketing attracted 
“sightseers and white boys, some of them 
itching to start something.” 

President James A. Colston of the 
college, which has about 585 students, 
said he knew of the demonstration in 
advance and approved it. 

“They are young people trying to se- 
cure their rights, and they went about 
it the way they felt would be best,” he 
said. 





* * * 


At BELHAVEN College (Miss.), twelve 
families are represented this term by two 
members each in the student body. They 
come from six different states. 


* * * 


UPUSA educational assistance grants 
for the current academic year have been 
made to 78 students, children of full- 
time workers employed by the church. 
Last year there were only 46 such grants. 
Of the current number, 26 are renewals 
and 52 are new. Grants are made to 
children of full-time church workers 
whose total family income is $5,000 or 
less, but next year a more liberal provi- 
sion will become effective. Grants may 
then be made to children of church work- 
ers whose salary is $5,000 a year or less 
(not total family income). The program 
is administered by the Office of Educa- 
tional Loans and Scholarships, 830 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Next May 
15 is the deadline for applications. 

* * x 

In its enrollment of 537 students, 
PRESBYTERIAN College (S.C.) has 212 
new students. Of the total enrollment, 42 
are women. 

* * * 

Co_umBiA Seminary (Ga.) has sched- 
uled a series of Presbyterian, U. S., cen- 
tennial speakers for weekly lectures on 
Southern Presbyterian “‘worthies” during 
the fall. First in the series were Richard 
T. Gillespie, Jr., Anderson, S. C.; Philip 
F. Howerton, Charlotte, N. C.; W. Cal- 
vin Wells, Jackson, Miss.; Oct. 20, Hen- 
derson Belk, Charlotte, N. C.; Oct. 25, 
William V. Gardner, Lexington, Ky.; 
Nov. 10, Ben R. Lacy, Richmond, Va.; 
Nov. 17, T. Watson Street; Nov. 22, 
Dwyn M. Mounger, Jackson, Miss.; 
Fred J. Hay, Dillon, S. C.; Dec. 8, Pres- 
ident J. McDowell Richards of the sem- 
inary. 
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EDITORIAL 


Order—or Anarchy 

We are far more inclined to applaud 
the ‘World Order Sunday Message”’ be- 
ing used in many churches this week 
than the reverse appeal of Mr. Cum- 
ming ? of this issue. The annual 
declaration of the National Council’s De- 
partment of International Affairs is 
called, “Christian Responsibility and a 
World of Law.” 

If the intemperate critics of the United 
Nations will follow their own logic they 
will throw the world into dozens of armed 
camps with every man against his neigh- 
ior. Instead, the World Order Message 
sees Christians as “summoned to the 
rractical task of helping to create a 
genuine world community.” This is based 
upon what Christ has done for every 
Says the message, “Such a world 
community must increasingly achieve or- 
der among nation states lest they destroy 
one another in war... . 














on page 


man 


“No nation can now provide true wel- 
fare for its people without continuous co- 
operation with other nations. No nation 
can now provide security for its own peo- 
ple except as security is provided for all 
people. The interests of the nation coin- 
cide more and more with meeting the 
basic needs of mankind. Lest all perish, 
the Christian concept of one humanity 
under God must lead to practical expres- 
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sion in international, social, economic and 
political institutions. ... 

“The necessary institutions for our 
world are beginning to emerge. Chief 
among them is the United Nations, the 
best means we have for continuous coop- 
eration by national governments on po- 
litical, economic, social and cultural mat- 
ees 

The task is as difficult as it is im- 
perative. As the message puts it, the 
demand upon “our generation is to im- 
plement in international relations those 
fundamental concepts of democracy 
which have been tried and proven in the 
experience of many nations: freedom un- 
der law; the rule of the majority with 
protection of minorities; the encourage- 
ment of diversity within an overarching 
unity; the restraint by an international 
body, when necessary, of those who act 
against the general welfare.” 

It would seem that in a closely-knit 
world like ours, these imperatives would 
be self-evident. Let us hope that this 
seasonal emphasis upon the stark alter- 
natives will help to make them so. 


Take a Number, Any Number 

The John Birch fuehrer, Robert Welch, 
has now expanded his charge of Com- 
munist sympathies among churchmen. 
For a long time he has maintained that 
three per cent (or 7,000) of American 
Protestant ministers are in this category. 
Now he looks at the ranks of Roman 
Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. After 
such a look he makes a “long-range 
guess” that one-half of one per cent of 
the priests (273) are to be considered 
is sympathizers. Pressed for a similar 
figure on the rabbis he took refuge in 
the strange device that he had never been 
isked this before, but, while he had “no 


specific figures,” he is certain that some 
f them are Communists. 
It is more difficult, he went on, for 


the Communists to infiltrate the Catholic 
clergy because it takes from eight to ten 
vears to become a priest and only four 
vears to become a Protestant minister. 
(What years of a priest’s training was 
he counting, and what kind of Protestant 
did he have in mind? Did he have four 
college years in mind, or, with his usual 


accuracy, did he refer to four seminary 
years instead of three? It doubtless 
makes little difference. ) 

The Welch logic and his inhibitions or 
their lack are amazing to behold. Why 
did he hesitate to pluck a percentage 
from his hat and attach it to the rabbis? 
Whatever he might have said would be 
no more surprising than his “long-range 
guess” about the priests or his longer. 
distance aim at the Protestant clergy. 

Take a number, Mr. Welch, any num- 
ber, for it is very clear that its accuracy 
is of little consequence. ' 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











In earlier years we have called favor- 
able attention to the well-planned reading 
schedule sponsored by the Synod of New 
York, offering an opportunity to men to 
enroll in Book-a-Month Circles ($4 to 
new members, $3.50 renewals). Operat- 
ing in groups of 12, the men receive 
a book a month on schedule and at the 
end of the year they keep the last book 
received. The choices for this year, be- 
ginning Nov. 1, are: 

1. The Mind of Jesus, Wm. Barclay, 
Harpers, $5. 

2. The Spirit of Protestantism, Robt. 
McAfee Brown, Oxford, $4.50. 

3. Agents of Reconciliation, Arnold 
5b. Come, Westminster, $3.95. 

4. God’s Unfolding Purpose, Su- 
zanne deDietrich, Westminster, $4.50. 

5. The New Accents in Contempo- 
rary Theology, Roger Hazelton, Harper, 


o) 


6. Fact, Fiction and Faith, J. A. 
Martin, Oxford, $3.95. 
7. The Healing Ministry of the 


Church, Bernard Martin, John Knox, $3. 
8. Christian Nuture and the Church, 
Randolph C. Miller, Scribner’s, $3.50. 
9. The Outsider and the Word of 
God, J. E. Sellers, Abingdon, $4. 
10. The Interpretation of Scripture, 


(Continued, next page) 
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@ Wil! Outlook readers help to choose the 


Editorial of the Week 


as the best editorial of the past week—from the daily 
papers or from some serious magazine? 
Will you clip it and send it to THe OvuTrLook for our beginning new fea- 


We are particularly interested in having editorials dealing with the moral 
and social implications of current problems. Space limitations here will favor 
those that are more succinct. The name and address of the person submitting 
the editorial are desired but will not necessarily be used with a chosen editorial. 

Please show the date the editorial appeared and the publication. Items sub- 
mitted will not be acknowledged or returned (unless accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelope), but this help on the part of readers will be deeply 
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PROFESSORS DO NOT VANISH 
INTO THIN AIR 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Who among you is wise and learned? 
. -* . 
Let him show by his: good conduct, with 
the humble modesty of wisdom, what his 
deeds are.—James 3:13. (Moffatt) 


BOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO, a 
A college professor made an extraor- 
dinary apology. Or so it seemed to his 
Freshman class. He had been even more 
strict with the students than usual; had 
“jumped down the throat” of several de- 
fenseless boys, and in general had ap- 
neared more irritable than he generally 
was. The Freshmen were so new to him 
that they had supposed this was the way 
he always was. But it wasn’t; and he 
apologized for it. What shocked one 











James D. Smart, Westminster, $6. 
“11. The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches, Gibson Wintner, Doubleday, 
$3.50. 

12. One Great Ground of Hope, Hen- 
ry P. Van Dusen, Westminster, $3.95. 


‘his offers an excellent pattern to be 
followed at all levels—in presbyteries, in 
congregations, in neighborhoods — with 
appropriate selections of titles, and it de- 
serves to be widely copied. 

* * x 

rhe only less costly arrangement than 
the one described above is that offered by 
Union Seminary in Virginia where read- 
ing plans for specified courses are pro- 
vided and books are mailed on schedule 

at no cost other than postage to return 
the books. Or, any list of books will be 
mailed on schedule (when they are avail- 
able) for return postage. 


The High Cost of Conflict: A round- 
up of opinion from the southern business 
community on the economic consequences 
of school closings and violence, has just 
been published by the Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
City 22, at 35¢. Prominent southern 
business, industrial and banking leaders, 
troubled by the effects a lack of stability 
f the public school system has on the 
‘conomic life of the region, are featured. 

* 2 

The Southern Regional Council, 5 
Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga., has 
issued another of its “special reports,” 
dealing this time with The Student Pro- 
test Movement: A Recapitulation. Re- 
sults cited include “a unification of Ne- 
gro communities, with ‘professional men 
and women, students, working people, 
clergy, and businessmen’ falling in line 
behind demonstrating students, and that 
‘the greatest achievement took place 
Where there was the greatest, and most 
enduring, unity among all elements of 
the Negro community.’ ” 
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Freshman was the reason the professor 
gave for his touchy behavior. He had 
had a number of personal worries lately, 
he said, and his reaction to these had car- 
ried over into the classroom. 

Just why that particular Freshman 
should have been shocked is hard to say. 
He had been brought up in a teacher’s 
home and he knew something of a teach- 
er’s private problems. But he had as- 
sumed that somehow college professors 
must be different. Unconsciously he had 
been supposing that professors vanish 
into thin air between classes. You walk 
into the classroom and there is the pro- 
fessor; you walk out and he is still there 
talking to somebody. You never see him 
anywhere else. 

But of course he doesn’t vanish into 
thin air when nobody is looking. He 
doesn’t sleep in the classroom, even if his 
students do. Every professor lives some- 
where, he eats meals with other people, 
cuts grass, plays the violin, carries out 
the garbage, patches up (or hatches up) 
a quarrel with his wife or the Dean... . 
Whatever he does, he is a living human 
being, with a full quota of work and 
worry, friends and frustrations. The 
Freshman learned a lesson that day, be- 
sides his glimpse of a very high grade 
character (for how many professors ever 
apologized to a class for a sharp tem- 
per?). He was being taught by human 
beings, not by leprechaun Ph.D.’s who 
vanish like Cheshire cats. 


ELL, AFTER THE Freshman 

grew up and turned by a strange 
transmigration into a professor himself, 
he had to turn this simple fact around the 
other way. Students do not vanish into 
thin air either. A teacher who sees a 
student before him an hour a day three 
days a week, is seeing only one fifty-sixth 
of that student’s total weekly existence. 
The young man is no ghost the other 165 
hours. He too wears clothes and eats gro- 
ceries (though being young he complains 
about these more than the professor 
does); he too sleeps somewhere besides 
the classroom, he too has his friends and 
frustrations. If the instructor teaches on 
top of—or under the load of—what has 
been going on at his place over night, 
so does the student come for a little while 
out of his own busy world, to sit silent 
for the inevitable hour. 

One reason why there are no perfect 
teachers is that a perfect teacher would 
not only realize that his boys and girls 
don’t vanish into thin air, he would know 
what each one does with those 165 in- 
visible hours. He would also not think 
of his courses more highly than he ought 
to think. What reasonable person could 


expect that the three hours spent in Mis- 
cellany 235 would be THE three hours in 
the life of a 20-year-old? 


LL OF THE foregoing reflections 

may be useful in other situations. 
The salesgirl in the bargain basement, 
the tax collector’s clerk, your boss, the 
bus driver, all sorts and conditions of 
men and women—they do not vanish into 
thin air when they go off the job and out 
of sight. 

Especially for preachers this is an im- 
portant thought. A congregation does not 
vanish into thin air for the 167 hours 
between noon this Sunday and 11 A.M. 
next Sunday. In fact, what they do with, 
for and about one another during that long 
period determines whether they deserve 
any name better than “congregation.” 
Are they a body? Is there anything or- 
ganic and not merely accidental about 
their being together on Sundays? Are 
they a fellowship? You can’t tell by look- 
ing at them Sunday mornings. If one of 
them gives your name as a reference for 
a prospective job, is it particularly help- 
ful for you to certify that he stays dressed 
up, decent and silent, for an hour every 
week ? 


HE PEW-SITTER might remember, 

too, that the preacher does not vanish 
into thin air. He may, to be sure, vanish 
into his study; but however rarefied the 
atmosphere in there, it’s still what he 
breathes, and it gets into his bloodstream 
for good or ill. The people he sees, the 
games he plays, the jobs he does at home, 
his friends and frustrations—his sermon 
comes out of those. The preacher may 
have an advantage at this point—an ad- 
vantage with risks too. It is easier for 
him to live within sight of his flock than 
for them to live in his (or, within sight 
of him.) 

A preacher in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia had a large potato field right in 
front of the manse. A visitor remarked 
that if it were his manse, he’d not dare 
to have such a prominent potato field; 
the professional potato-growers up and 
down the road could criticize him too 
easily. 

But the parson was a wise man. He 
toiled early and late with his potatoes, 
and everybody saw him doing it. (Oh, 
yes, he studied too; he’s not a D.D. for 
nothing.) It is safe to say that on Sun- 
day morning his farming friends took 
what he said, as one potato-grower to 
another, better than they would have 
taken the words of any preacher who 
emerged on Sunday out of the thin air 
where he spent his weekdays. 

7 *s 


YOU’LL BE upset if you look at others. 
If you look around, you will be dis- 
tracted. If you look within, you will be 
discouraged. If you look at Jesus you 
will find peace.—E. STANLEY JONES. 














who 


. .. produces the annual Going-to-College Handbook @ 


ANSWER: Many, many people . . . like these: 


STUDENTS . . as on the 49-member College Board (Vol. 16 for 
1962), like Robin Briscoe of San Diego State . . Lynne Bartlett, 
UNC . . James Sinclair, Trinity . . Rebecca Cassity, Wellesley, and 


. HUNDREDS more who contribute information for the NCOP: 
National Campus Opinion Poll. 


CAMPUS WORKERS, college pastors and presidents who nominate 
these student-associates and contribute their own ideas about Hand- 
book features and emphases. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS . . like Agnes Scott’s Dean C. Benton Kline 
who tells about the basic purpose of a college . . James Nielson, 
Mich. State, on cutting students’ living costs . . PLUS many pro- 
fessors of English whose combined judgment results in a list of 
great poetry every student should know. 


OTHER EDUCATORS . . like Syracuse Dean Betty Cosby asking, ‘‘Are 
Sororities Anti-Intellectual?’’ Louisville Seminary’s Kenneth J. Fore- 
man, ‘“Why Go to College at All?’’ Haverford’s Dean Cadbury on 
choosing a major, Wellesley’s former president, Mildred McAfee 
Horton, on choosing a college. 


CHURCH MEN .. like Arend D. Lubbers, Robert B. Bluford, R. C. 
Grier, H. Shaw Scates, Robert W. Gibson. 


WORLD and nationally-known figures . . like Ralph J. Bunche, Senator 
J. W. Fulbright, Former UN President Charles Malik, Richard 
Nixon, Frank P. Graham, Robert M. Hutchins. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS . . like Harpers, Abingdon, Dutton, Macmillan, 
Barnes & Noble, Arco and scores more who send books that are 
of special interest to students. 


COLLEGES across the nation . . like Wilson (Pa.), Whitworth (Wash.), 
3 Westminsters (Utah, Mo., Pa.), . . and all the way back up the 
alphabet to Arkansas and Agnes Scott (Ga.)—75 of them. 


PASTORS who put us in touch with their students and encourage wide 
use of the book, and 


THE CHURCHES, which put the Handbook into the hands of thou- 
sands of their young people, with an attractive presentation letter. 


WHO, THEN, produces the Handbook? All these and many more. 
But, of course, the agent of these concerned individuals and groups, 
and actually doing the hand and leg work, is 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS ¢ 512 E. Main St. e Richmond 19, Va. 


Please let us tell you how your church or group can use 
this helpful volume in the service of your young people. 


50¢ each 
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N. J. Presbyterians 
Overture Episcopalians 


OcEAN City, N.J. (RNS)—The United 
Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey voted 
here to invite the Protestant Episcopal 
Dioceses of New Jersey and Newark to 
join “in a program of cooperation, edu- 
cation and exchange in as many areas of 
the church’s life as are possible.” 

At its annual meeting the synod adopt- 
ed a resolution instructing its new mod- 
erator, Nicholas J. Burggraaff of East 
Orange, to invite the bishops of the two 
dioceses to local ecumenical discussions. 

The invitations will be sent to Epis- 
copal Bishops Alfred L. Banyard of New 
Jersey and Leland Stark of Newark. 

In its resolution the synod noted that 
it was taking this action because it be- 
lieves that the “discussions soon to be 
begun by committees of our national 
bodies can best be carried on when our 
full constituencies are thoroughly in- 
formed.” 

This was a reference to the acceptance 
of a United Presbyterian invitation by 
the Episcopal Church to invite two other 
denominations to discussions looking to- 
ward possible church union. The other 
bodies are the Methodist Church and the 
United Church of Christ. 


For Open Occupancy 

In another action the synod called on 
all ministers and church members “to 
welcome into our community all new 
neighbors—whatever their race, creed or 
color—who intend, as we do, to be good 
neighbors.” 

It also set up a long-range planning 
committee to “project plans, evaluate con- 
cerns, study trends, and recommend di- 
rection, philosophy and administration of 
the Presbyterian Church in New Jersey.” 

The committee was charged with pro- 
jecting plans for 25 years in advance on 
a continuing basis “so that a quarter- 
century will always be in purview.” 

The synod approved the erection of 
a community retirement center on a 108- 
acre plot in Highstown, which would in- 
clude nursing and convalescent facilities. 
It would be available “to all without 
discrimination.” 


Complaint Is Filed 

During the sessions 18 members of 
New Brunswick Presbytery filed a com- 
plaint with the synod objecting to the 
presbytery’s enrollment as a member of 
John Harwood Hick, professor of Chris- 
tian philosophy at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

The complaint, referred for study to 
the synod’s permanent judicial commis- 
sion, charged that Dr. Hick, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, publicly has declared 
that “while he did not deny, he did not 
affirm his belief in the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Vatican Visit Gets 
Scotland Support 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND (RNS) — Ar- 
chibald Campbell Craig, moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Jand, has been authorized to pay a cour- 
tesy call on Pope John XXIII, if he is 
invited to do so when he goes to Rome 
next year to join in celebrations marking 
the centenary of the Scots Kirk (St. An- 
drews) there. 

The authorization for what would be 
an unprecedented gesture came unani- 
mously from special clerical and lay com- 
mittees of the church which had been 
formed to consider the advisability of the 
moderator making a call on the Pope and 
to make arrangements if such a step was 
considered advisable. 

For Better Relations 

Nearly 200 ministers and laymen dis- 
cussed the matter for two hours and then 
issued a joint statement on behalf of both 
groups saying they were satisfied that 
the Church of Scotland as a whole desires 
to promote better relationships between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in this 
country and overseas. 

The committee members said they rec- 
ognized that there were wide doctrinal 
differences between the Catholic Church 
and the Church of Scotland. But they 
stressed that “no truth safeguarded by 
the Church of Scotland could be com- 
promised through a courtesy visit paid 
by the moderator of the General Assem- 
bly to the Vatican.” 

Therefore, they agreed, any invitation 
from the Pope to pay such a visit should 
be “warmly accepted.” They said that 
through this gesture “Christian charity 
could be manifested and goodwill fos- 
tered.” 

When a Church of Scotland spokes- 
man was asked later if the church would 
make private inquiries of the Vatican 
about the possibility of an invitation be- 
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Richmond 
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THE BABYLONIAN DRAGON 
AND OTHER TALES 


Written and illustrated by Alfred Zacharias 
A charming, whimsical and unusual collection of stories 
about animals in Old Testament times—the moral dilemma 
of the ravens told to feed Elijah, the whale who had to 
swallow Jonah, the donkey who knew an angel when she 
saw one and others. $2.50 


By Poul Hoffmann 

Here is Moses—student, high priest of Ra, fugitive, shepherd 
—almost superhuman in strength and wisdom, yet so 
human in his griefs, his uncertainties; painted in bright 
colors against the background of ancient Egypt. $4.95 


HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


Man in the First Chapters of the Bible 

By Helmut Thielicke Translated by John W. Doberstein 

A series of pulpit masterpieces by the world-famous preacher 
and author of THE WAITING FATHER. A personal and 
piercing message. A Pulpit Book Club selection. $4.50 


PREACHING THE NATIVITY 


19 great Sermons for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany 

Edited by Alton M. Motter 

Dynamic Christmas reading by 19 top preachers: 

John R. Brokhoff Roy Pearson F. W. Schroeder 
Melvin A. Hammarberg Harold C. Phillips William R. Snyder 
Kyle Haselden Jaroslav Pelikan Ralph W. Sockman 
William E. Hulme James A. Pike James E. Wagner 
Gerald Kennedy Liston Pope Harold B. Walker 
Martin E. Marty Carl F. Reuss 

Clifford A. Nelson Paul M. Robinson (Paper), $1.95 


JESUS, THE WORLD’S PERFECTER 
By Karl Heim 

Leading readers into the rooms that make up the house of 
Christian theology, this book shows how the right rela- 
tionship with God can be restored through Jesus Christ. $3.75 


THE ECOLOGY OF FAITH 


The New Situation in Preaching 

By Joseph Sittler, author of DOCTRINE OF THE WORD 
“For many mystified laymen and macerated ministers, this 
volume will be delightful to read and difficult to forget.””-— 
Dr. Liston Pope, Dean, Yale University Divinity School. 
“Surpassing the usual combination of the theological and 
practical, he sees both in the unforgettable botanical figure 
of ecology.”.—Dr. Edward A. Dowey, Jr., Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. $2.25 


DEVOTIONS FOR EVERY DAY 


Edited by William S. Avery, editor of the BRIDE’S PRAYER BOOK 
Contains 365 devotions by 52 authors. Semi-fiexible binding. 384 pp. $2.50 


REFORMATION AND CATHOLICITY 


By Gustaf Aulen Translated by Eric H. Wahlstrom 


The positions of modern Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians to show 
where they adhere to and where they depart from the central Christian 
confession. $3.75 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Anders Nygren Translated by Philip Watson 


The meaning of loye from the point of view of philosophy of religion and 
Christian theology. $2.00 


CREATION AND LAW 


By Gustaf Wingren 
Covering the majority of problems usually treated in dogmatics. $4.00 


LUTHER AND THE BIBLE 


By Willem Jan Kooiman Translated by John Schmidt 
A survey of Luther’s relationship with the Bible. $4.00 


At your book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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ing extended to Dr. Craig, he replied: moderator to visit Italy in March to take Free Church Critics 
“We are not taking any steps to find out, part in the centenary celebrations of St. Reactions meanwhile from the Fr 
privately or otherwise. Arrangements Andrews church and also to meet mem- Z 


Church of Scotland were sharply con- 
have already been made only for the _ bers of the Waldensian Church i in Rome.” demnatory. The Free Church 6 Me: 


R. J. Murray Fortrose, said he did not 
favor a visit being made to the Pope by 
Dr. Craig, but could offer no other com- 
ment which would be “suitable for pub- 
lication.” 


1t behooves Another Free Churchman, Clement 
, . ; Graham Tain, said “most of us will see 
every Christian it as an ominous development. 


In an- 
. cient times, when such a visit was made. 
to aid the faith it usually led to the submission by the 
other church to the Roman Church.” 
understanding | mach 
y un erstan ing “We cannot but think,” he added, 
“that history may repeat itself and that 
o ; y ma) 
an} eren Ins it. this may lead in the long run to a repu- 
diation of the Reformed doctrine.” 
Martin Luther Dr. Craig, who is a former secretary 
of the British Council of Churches and 
generally acknowledged to be one of most 
Our Presbyterian literature can learned ecumenical leaders in Europe, of- 
fered only the brief comment: “All I am 
saying is that, naturally, I accept the 
decision of the special committees.”’ 


help the members of your church 
understand, defend, and lire the 
Christian faith. 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
OARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S PIECES. Season Starts First Week of 
November. We Prepay Shipments. You 
BON 1176, RICHMONI? 9, VIRGINTA Pay Us when Sold. Write for Details. 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 

















TO ESTABLISH AN 
ENDOWED FUND 


to memorialize a friend, 
minister or relative 


to strengthen a Presbyterian 
College, Seminary, Board, 
agency, or any combination 

of all such Church causes. 
INCOME TAX LAWS encourage a series of 
gifts over a number of years. Such annual 
gifts may be modest in amount... and yet... 


over 5, 10, or 15 years, they can provide a 
highly significant and appropriate fund. 


NOW, before the 1961 tax year eds, is the time to act! 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INC. (U.S.) 
is equipped and ready to help you study the possibilities of END-OF-YEAR gifts. 


1004 Wachovia Bank Building—Charlotte, N. C. 
WRITE OR PHONE TODAY! | Telephone: ean Sele 704) 375-6667. 
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Growth In Christian Concern 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson 
Matthew 


In recent weeks a striking appeal has 
appeared in many of our top-flight maga- 
zines, paid for at advertising rates by the 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Smith. It reads: 


“We take our text from Nikita Khru- 
shchev. ‘A Communist,’ he said in his re- 
port to the Central Committee on Febru- 
ary 15, 1956, ‘has no right to be a mere 
onlooker.’ 

“The free world may deplore the meth- 
ods used in the U.S.S.R. to insure the par- 
ticipation of its citizens in the plans 
of the Kremlin. But no one can deny that 
Khrushchev, after all, has put his finger 
on one of the strengths of dictatorship— 
and one of the weaknesses of democracy. 

“In our democratic society, you have 
the freedom of choice to be either active 
or passive, a doer or an onlooker, as you 
please. You may choose simply to stand 
and watch the world go by. That is your 
privilege, and no one can penalize you. 

“But if there is no law compelling you 
to be active, no dictator telling you that 
you must take your place in the ranks— 
and sending you to Siberia if you don’t— 
is there not at least an implied moral ob- 
ligation with a force far greater than a 
dictator’s rule? By definition, democracy 
is the rule of the people, and there is no 
rule when the people shirk their responsi- 
bilities. . . . Intention, resolution, decision, 
determination—these are not enough. No 
one will take the thought for the deed. 
There is no credit—and very little satis- 
faction—in standing on the sidelines. Par- 
ticipation is what counts—participation in 
the service of whatever cause is closest to 
your heart, whatever purpose appeals most 
strongly to your inteligence. 

“Work to improve your local school or 
library or hospital, Collect to help conquer 
the diseases that now conquer men. Teach 
English to newcomers, read to the blind, 
join a church project. Run for public 
ofice—or work for someone else who is 
running. Further a cause you believe in 
by organizing a group to support it—or at 
least by taking pen in hand. As Eccle- 
siastes put it: ‘Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.’ 

“We citizens of this democracy cannot 
allow ourselves simply to stand by in a 
world where no Communist has the right 
to be a mere onlooker. We must bestir 
ourselves, accept both the responsibility 
and the opportunity for service to com- 
munity and country, find our respective 
causes and serve them with a will.” 

“As Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
back in 1884: 

“As life is action and passion, it is re- 
quired of a man that he should share the 
passion and action of his time, at the 
peril of being judged not to have lived.” 





said 


This is more than good Americanism. 
It is good Christianity, as well. For it is 
Jesus who, more strikingly than anyone 
else, has affirmed that the man who stands 
on the side lines, when human need is 
at stake, is eternally damned. It is he 
who, more than anyone else through his- 
tory, has inspired men and women with 
passionate human concern that does not 
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permit one to pass by on the other side. 

Jesus, we say; and the church which 
continues to carry his message. Yet we 
must confess that not all of those who 
own his name, and not all of those reared 
in the nurture of the church share Jesus’ 
concern, or even recognize that a Chris- 
tian cannot go on his way unconcerned 
with the fate that has befallen those less 
fortunate than he. 

Philip E. Jacob, professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
in a recent study of American college stu- 
dents and their attitudes, for example, 
found that these students on the whole 
are “gloriously contended” with things 
as they are and “unabashedly selfish,” 
with little concern for the welfare of 
others (in marked contrast, incidentally, 
with students of other nations). Normal- 
ly, he discovered, they express a need for 
religion, but they do not expect this reli- 
gion to guide or govern their decisions 
in the secular world. 

“They tend to place more faith in secu- 
lar, material forces than in spiritual pow- 
er as the real determinants in human 
events. A real hiatus separates religious 
interest and social responsibility. Few 
students seem to recognize social or hu- 
manitarian implications in their religious 
faith. Firm belief in God does not seem 
to diminish prejudice toward people of 
other races. Indeed strong religious belief 
tends to be associated with racial and 
ethnic prejudice. Students’ religion does 
not usually increase their willingness to 
accept others if it involves some expense 
to themselves. Nor does it lead them to 
become personally active in the promotion 
of justice in human relations. The devout 
are no more sympathetic than others to- 
ward public action to advance human wel- 
fare. Actually the less religious tend to 
be the more humanitarian, and the more 
concerned about social injustice and mis- 
eries,” 

If this final indictment is true, it is 
an indictment, not only of the present 
generation of college students, but of the 
homes and the churches in which they 
were reared. ‘““To many, not just the col- 
leges, but the whole western world has 
for some time seemed to be adrift with 
little sense of purposeful direction, lack- 
ing deeply held conviction, wandering 
along with no more stirring thought in 
the minds of most men that desire for 
diversion, personal comfort, and safety,” 
said Nathan M. Pusey, president of Har- 
vard University, in his baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the class of 1960. ‘There has 
been a deficiency of passion and of con- 
cern,” he continued. “Barricades have 
had little appeal. Few have been eager 
to participate actively in good works. In 
recent years the aim of most has been 
simply to get on in the world as it is. 


We have preferred to remain quiet and 
inconspicuous, perhaps to emerge for a 
moment now and then for a jovial or 
supercilious sally, but as a rule never to 
stray very far from benign detachment.” 

James Wechsler, editor of the New 
York Post, in his Reflection of an Angry 
Middle-Aged Editor, has delivered a 
broadside against this same complacency 
which President Pusey deplores. It is 
not, Wechsler insists, for lack of need. 
There is, for example, the squalor of the 
slums, the misery of the aged, the inade- 
quacy of our hospitals and schools; above 
all, the threat of nuclear devastation and 
the quest for human dignity. Faced by 
such challenges, he asks, how can respon- 
sible men stand aloof? 

What seems to be lacking at bottom, 
suggests President Pusey, is religious 
faith. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who gave his 


life in Hitler Germany, would have 
agreed. 


“For him Christianity could never be 
merely intellectual theory, doctrine di- 
vorced from life, or mystical emotion, but 
always it must be responsible, obedient 
action, the discipleship of Christ, in every 
situation of concrete everyday life, per- 
sonal and public. And it was this that led 
him in the end to prison and death.” 

Throughout the world today there is a 
great host of men and women who are 
concerned for human need, who have 
enlisted in the cause of human betterment, 
because love of Christ leaves them no 
alternative. 

We recall in this connection his para- 
ble of the final judgment as given in 
Matthew 25:31-46. On that great day, 
he tells us, all mankind shall be gath- 
ered before him. Those on his right— 
the sheep—will enter the kingdom pre- 
pared for them before the foundation of 
the world; those on his left—the goats 
will depart into the realm of the damned. 





And what is the dividing line drawn 
by Jesus? It has nothing to do with 
one’s nationality, or with the color of 
one’s skin, or with one’s social class, or 
worldly success, or even with one’s pro- 
fession or creed. It is a matter of char- 
acter, of conduct, of one’s attitude toward 
his fellowmen. In the preceding parable, 
the man with one talent was condemned, 
not because he had used his talent im- 
properly, but simply because he had 
failed to use it at all. So here, men are 
condemned, not because they have mis- 
treated their fellowman (that condemna- 
tion is taken for granted, and has been 
previously indicated, as in 24:48), but 
because they have failed to help them— 
“As you did it not to one of the least of 
these, you did it not to me.” 

Service to man is service to Christ: 
Failure to serve men is failure to serve 
Christ. Many will be surprised to find 
it so. They saw human need and sought 
to relieve it, with no thought of reward; 
or they saw human need and were un- 
moved, without any thought that here 
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was the Master incognito. The latter are 
cursed not by him but by their own self- 
ishness and indifference. 


Some Questions 


Certain questions arise. For example, 
is this a literal picture of the day of judg- 
ment? Many think that it is, that a cer- 
tain day has been set aside, and on this 
day the fate of all men will be decided. 
3urton and Matthews, on the other hand, 
say in their Life of Christ: 

“To press the pictorial elements of this 
parable to men that there will be a great 
judgment day of all the world, when all 
men will be assembled in one place, is 
unwarranted. The parable teaches the 
basis and issue of judgment, not its time 
or external form. The solemn truth that 
must not be lost sight of is that by our 
conduct here and now we are determining 
issues that are eternal.” 

Second, to whom will this test be ap- 
plied? Expositors generally agree that 
it will be applied toa all mankind. To 
judge otherwise seems an almost delib- 
erate evasion of the plain words of Scrip- 
ture. There are, however, a few Bible 
students who hold that it applies only 
to those nations, those people, who have 
never learned to know Christ. They say 
that the nations referred to in vs. 32 must 
be distinguished from the chosen people 
and from Christians, who will be judged 
by their relation to Christ. David Smith, 
follows this interpretation, adds, 
however, “Let us not forget that this 
principle has a bearing not on the heathen 
alone, but on ourselves, testing our pro- 
fession of faith in Christ.” See, for ex- 
ample, 1 John 5:7-21; James 2:14-16. 

Third, is this a doctrine of salvation 
by works? It is very significant that the 
Bible teaches uniformly that we are saved 
by faith but judged by our works. There 
is no contradiction here, for faith must 
issue in works, and the only real test of 
faith is the life that it produces. Cf. 
Matt. 7:16; James 2:14-24. We are 
saved by faith, but faith is not genuine 
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unless it leads us to use our talents in 
his service and to minister to the needs 
of our fellowmen. 

Certainly Jesus does not mean that an 
occasional philanthropy is a_ sufficient 
substitute for a living faith. “If a man 
writes a check for charity, salving his 
uncomfortable scruples as he makes the 
gift, is he thereby justified, whatever may 
be the pattern of his daily conduct?” To 
ask such a question is to answer it. 

“Character is judged not by its fitful 
good, but in its wholeness and by its con- 
trolling motives. Of what avail is a man’s 
charitable sop flung to a beggar, if in 
time of unemployment, illness or need 
that man’s prevailing purposes are so un- 
sound that his influence spreads like an 
evil breath.” (Buttrick). 

It is the whole pattern of a man’s life 
that is taken into account, and that pat- 
tern is determined by his faith, what he 
believes in, or in whom. Only faith in 
God, so far as he is known, can assure 
the quality of life that Jesus demands. 


Two Further Truths Emerge 

1. Jesus identified himself with human 
need, wherever found, and so must we, 
if we are to share his spirit. 

As Lawrence Housman has so beau- 
tifully expressed it: 


While Earth wears wounds, still must 
Christ’s Wounds remain, 

Whom Love made Life, and of Whom 
Life made Pain, 

And of Whom Pain made Death. 

No breath, 

Without Him, sorrow draws; no feet 

Wax weary, and no hands hard labor 

bear, 

But he doth wear 

The travail and the heat: 

Also, for all things perishing, He saith, 

“My grief, My pain, My death.” 


“The simplest acts of kindness per- 
formed out of charity have a dignity and 
a reward which far transcend their seem- 
ing importance. On the other hand, a 
person who insults the humblest human 
being assumes a terrifying responsibility, 
for he is insulting Christ. The callous in- 
difference of the rich toward the suffering 
poor, the harsh insensibility of the white 
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man toward the Negro, may be excused 
by worldly people as at most peccadilloes: 
but in the eyes of faith they are shocking 
sins against Christ personally.” 


So writes Paul H. Furfey, professor 
of sociology in the Catholic University 
of America. Eugene Debs, friend of the 
working man in the days when there were 
few restrictions on hours and conditions 
of labor, had something of Christ’s spirit 
when he said, “While there is a lower 
class, I am in it; while there is a crim- 
inal element, I am of it; where there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.” Something 
of the same spirit is reflected in the 
Grapes of Wrath, when Tom Joad tells 
his Ma he is going away, and she will 
always know where to find him: “Wher- 
ever men are hungry, wherever their kids 
are in rags, wherever people don’t have 
the right to live and be people.” Today 
and tomorrow and as long as we can see, 
Christ will be suffering in America and 
in other lands. 

Who is so low that I am not his brother? 

Who is so high that I’ve no path to him: 

Who is so poor I may not feel his hunger? 

Who is so rich I may not pity him: 

Who is so hurt I may not know his heart- 
ache? 

Who sings for joy my heart may never 
share? 

Who in God’s heaven has passed beyond 
my vision? 

Who in hell’s depths where I may never 
fare? 

May none, then, call on me for understand- 
ing, 

May none then turn to me for help in 
pain, 

And drain alone his bitter cup of sorrow, 

Or find he knocks upon my heart in vain. 

S. RaLpH HARLow. 


2. Charity is not enough; we must 


press on beyond relief to rehabilitation; 
past alleviation to prevention. 

This is a responsibility which we face 
now, not only in our local neighborhoods, 
not only in our nation, but in other lands 
as well. To decide what we ought to 
do, what we can do with the resources 
at our disposal, will call for all the wis- 
dom that we possess, and all the conse- 
cration. “As you did it,” or “As you did 
it not to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it” or “you did it not, 
to me,” Jesus will say to each of us in 
that final day. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrichted by the Divi 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


EFFICIENT CHURCH BUSINESS MAN- 
AGEMENT. By John C. Bramer, Jr. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 150 pp., $3.50. 

HANDBOOK OF CHURCH FINANCE. By 
David R. Holt, 2d. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. 201 pp., $5.00. 

YOUR MONEY AND YOUR CHURCH. 
By Richard Byfield & James P. Shaw. Double- 
day & Co., New York. 238 pp., $3.95. 

The first two of these books are written 
by Presbyterians, the third by Episcopa- 
lians, although, with reference to the lat- 
ter, Mr. Shaw received a “Presbyterian” 
education (Maryville College, Western 
Seminary ). 

Mr. Bramer is a McKeesport, Pa., 
banker, and was formerly in charge of 
the financial accounting of Western and 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminaries, where 
he had great success in the annual classes 
offered for congregational treasurers. He 
has a high regard for the church’s affairs 
and wants them conducted with high ef- 
ficiency (see cover), but he is careful to 
point out important distinctions between 
a church and a business enterprise. He 
makes it clear that giving to the church 
is on a different level from buying an 
appliance: ‘“‘A church member . . . helps, 
in providing the income of his church, to 
assure its continued effectiveness, not to 
pay for the services it has rendered to 
him or even to others.” 

Accounting procedures are not only to 
be accurate, but also be clear and reveal- 
ing, so that givers understand every step 
that is taken. He has looked into all 
kinds of possibilities in church operations 
and he thinks in terms of churches of all 
sizes. This is typical of his philosophy: 
“Lazy funds, miserly and wasteful use 
of facilities, are just as sinful in the case 
of a church of eighty-five members as of 
a church with four thousand on the 
tolls.” 

The Holt book presents the results of 
graduate work and investigation leading 
to a doctorate at Union Seminary in Vir- 


ginia. The author had a previous back- 
ground in teaching economics and fi- 
nance. His helpful book is based upon 


the results of a questionnaire sent to 1,000 
churches across the nation and help is 
ffered at the point which ministers 
stressed as important. There are many 
suggestions and samples of records that 
can be used and followed, in addition to 
sections on the bank, real estate, insur- 
ance, investments and securities, legal 
aspects of church finance and so on. 
The Byfield and Shaw book is by 
fficials of the Diocese of California. It 
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looks upon tithing as an equitable giving 
standard, with biblical authority and 
spiritually fruitful possibilities. Adoption 
of the tithing system, they feel, will bring 
beneficial effects to all phases of the 
church’s life. The book moves in this 
direction, with reports of actual cam- 
paigns and programs. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Ministers Manual. 1962 edition. 
Compiled and edited by M. K. W. Heicher. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $3.50. 

God’s Covenant of Blessing. John P. 
Milton, Augustana Press, Rock Island, IIl., 
$3.95. 

Evanston to New Delhi. Report of Cen- 
tral Committee. World Council of Church- 
es, New York. $2, paper. 

Report to International 
Council. New Delhi. World Council of 
Churches, New York. 50¢, paper. 

The Use of Symbolism in Christian Ed- 
ucation. Dorothy B. Fritz. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. $1.45, paper. 

A Hard Look at Adult Christian Educa- 
tion. John R. Fry. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Christian Ethics for Practical Living. 
Horace E. Orr. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. $3. 





Missionary 


The International 
Charles M. Laymon, Editor. 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.95. 

Teaching Your Child Right from Wrong. 


Lesson Annual, 


Abingdon 


Dorothy K. Whyte. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc., New York. $3.50. 
The Judas Tree. A. J. Cronin. Little, 


Brown & Co., Boston. $4.95. 

Creation and Law. Gustaf Wingren. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $4. 

Essence of Christianity. Anders Nygren. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $2. 

Christian Belief and Science. Robert E. 
D. Clark. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
2.25, paper. 

Reformation 
Aulen. 
$3.75. 

Preaching the Nativity. 
ter, editor. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia. $1.95, paper. 

87 Ways to Help Your Child in School. 


and Catholicity. Gustaf 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 


Alton M. Mot- 


William H. Armstrong. Barron's Educa- 
tional Series, Great Neck, N. Y. $1.95, 
paper. 


Horizon. September, 1961. 
York, N. Y. $4.50. 

The Precarious Vision. Peter L. Berger. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., New York. $3.95. 

The Rest Is Commentary. Nahum N. 
Glatzer. Beacon Press, Boston. $6. 

Christ and Selfhood. Wayne E. Oates. 
Association Press, New York. $4.50. 

Orientation to Engineering. A. W. Fu- 
trell, Jr. Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. $3.95, paper. 


Horizon, New 
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HEAVEN IN MY HAND 


LEE HUMPHREYS. Written by an 
these 


two books are sheer delight to read. Miss 
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adult heart with their innocence, bound- 
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